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and | upon good grounds, considezed themselves as hav-|| were extended across'the mountains, into the wee- 7 
con- SPIRIT OF THE PUBLIC JOURN ALS. ing the best right to it, hecause they had been the|\tern parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, but none 
tions ——— —_—_—__———— | first to explore it, and it was situated asa kind‘of were made in Ohio, Soon after the commencement 
ative THE FIRST CHAPTER OF THE HISTORY OI connecting link, between their posse ssions in Can- . the war, —— — started with regard to 
ada and Louisiana; but satisfied with traversing | the ree Jands belonging to the different 
Oto. | the country undisturbed by the English, they took | colonies; and in consequence of the different 
— More than a century had elapsed, after Colum-||no further steps to establish their claims, and made views of the “ie taken by congress, and by the 
lines, bus had discovered the western continent, before|,no other settlements in addition to those on the) government of Virginia, the legislature of that state 
f Ur- any permanent settlement was made in North) Mississippiand Wabash. The English claim to; passed a law to prevent settlements on the north- 
other America. The first was the colony of Virginia, in| the country was f unded upon the royal charters west side of the Ohio R- in order to obviate any dif- 
1607, by the English; and in the next year, the| to the different colonial governments, which inclu- ficulties or jealousies which might arise before the 
: a hl inted their first colony inCanada. The||ded in their grants, all the country westward of question was finally determined. In congress, it 
Eneligh settlements were confined, for some time,| the settlements on the Atlantic, within the same was claimed that, as the lands were alienated from 
: to the vicinity of the coast; while the French parallels of fatitude, t >the Pacific; but this claim, the British government, aud the acquisition was 
gradually extended theirs up the St. Lawrence, like that of the Fre neh, was not carried into ef- te be amapearpang and defended by the common 
. neh een in || fect by any measures for the formal occupation of exertions, and at the common cost of the blood 
; | the territory. About the yeur 1749, however, both and treasure of all the states, they should belong 
It isnot known that any white man ever ex- nations becan to be impressed with the importance | to all the states in common, and skould become a 
plored what is now calted the western country; un- of the country, and to prepare to establish their||fund out of which the expenses of their preserva- 
til the year 1673, when a French TO. —— respective cleiees, ‘tn that veut. Ge governor! tion might be reimburs¢d. The sovereignity of 
ed Marquette, went from Mackinaw, at which general of Canada, sent a party to deposit medals| the crown, and with it, the possessions of the 
i place his countrymen had establishe da post, two at the mouths of tives and other important places) crown, were said to have been transferred to the 
a = years be fore, by the way - the Wisconsin river, in the disputed territory, asserting the right of the supreme power of the American commonwealth, 
tothe Mesinippi.. After eres apart nd king of France to all the country watered by the Which was the congress, and it would be unfaic 
mouth of the Arkansas, and be ing satisfied, from | river Obio and its branches. About the came time, | that any state should receive a larger share of 
its course, that the Mississiy ps discharged itself,)' . number of merchants and other persons of note, those lands than others which contributed an equal 
into the gulf of Biexico, he thought it imprudent in Virginia and Marylaud, and also in England, “mount towards their acquisition. Virginia re- 
to proceed further, and re turned to the mouth of| formed an association under the name of the Ohio | sisted this claim on the ground that the territorial 
the Illinois, which he ascended, and . passed eo Company, and obtained a grant from the crown limits of the respective states must be the same 
4 to lake- ee. ea us ——- he cata me of England of six hundred thousand acres of land |,that were preecribed and defined in their respective 
E among the - wie s,-until his death im 1675, 4 |'on the waters of the Olio, together with very ex-| charters as colonies, by which alone their bounda- 
Seer neres were a aoe on i - Yos0,| tended privileges as a trading company, which, ties could be determined, and that to deprive 
4 La Salle, who commande d a fort where Kingston | ctemeail tc an aleanet enties monopoly of the ,any one state of a portion of her territory, would 
now stands, at the foot of lake Ontario, built 4) traffic with the Indians. This company soon com-| be asubversion of her sovereignty and an infringe- 
vessel upon lake Erie, which he named the Griffin, || nenced operations, by sending out surveyors and ,ment of the articles of confederation. She de. 
and having sailed thr ugh the lakes, disembarked traders, by some of ‘whom a post was established | clured her willingness, however, to supply lands in 
rt; renter Siegal a ma pe oe en on one of the branches of the G reat Miami river, | her territory on the northwest side of the Ohio riy- 
ssel, a ds, which was the first known establishment made by | er, without purchase money, to the troops on con- 
crossed cnnigndyre Mississippi, by the way of the|\ white men within the bounds of the state of Ohio. | tinental establishment of such states as had no un- 
ilinois river, and de - nde d to the gulf of Mexico,| This fort was taken in 1752, by the French, who! appropriated lands for that purpose, provided the 
dj and from thence took passage to France. Some-| carried the traders prisoners to Presq’Isle, now Erie, other states which had such lands, would also con- 
arth, ae gpm ye nena . a ee ~ in Pennsylvania, at which place they had, shortly , tnbute their proportions inthe same manner. At 
Mississippi, and in crossing over towards the wey before that time, built a fort. They also built a) length, after the subject had been much agitated 
” by land, he bach murdered by one of his own partys]! fort upon the Alleghany, and began to pursue their; and had excited considerable jealousy and uacasi- 
somewhere in Illinois. An account of the expe: | design of establishing themselves in possession ef ness, Virginia made a proposition to congress, and 
dition was afterwards publised by Father Henne- | the disputed country, with so much vigor, that the} terms were finally acceded to, in conformity with 
pin, a missionary, who accompanied La Salle in governments of Pennsylvania and Virginia be- | which, in 1784, she executed a deed of cession and 
his voyage. He and his party probably saw noth-|| came alarmed at their encroachm ents, and in 1753, | surrendered to the United States, all her jurisdic- 
ing of what now constitutes the state of Ohio, un- George Washington was sent by governor Dinwid-| tion over the country northwest of the Ohio, re- 
less it was at some occasional landings on the shore die, with a letter to the French commandant, re- | taining the right of soil to the district between the 
of lake Erie, in the beginning of the expedition. | monstrating against their proceedings, as an ine! Little Miami river and the Scioto, for the remu- 
= Soon after his voyage, the French missionaries be- fringem ent of the rights of the king of Great Brit-| neration of her own troops. Her claim, under 
gan to traverse the country through which he had ain. The French disregarded the remonstrance, | her charter, extended to the forty-first pessllel of 
passed, and the government established milftary || and in 1754, built Fort Du Quesne, at the confiu-| latitude, and all north of that line, within the 
eaven; posts on the lakes. Several settlements were made] ence of the Alleghany and Monongahela, where | boundaries of the present state of Ohio, was cov- 
las riven on the Mississippi, above the mouth of the Ohio, |! Pittsburg now stands. The war between France )ered by the charter of Connecticut, by which 
and about the year 1735, one was made on the Wa-|| and England then ensued; the French evacuated |/state the rights of jurisdiction and soil were eur- 
bash, at Vincennes, | Fort Du Quesne in 1758: and in 1763, at the con-| ‘rendered to the general government, in 1786, with 
ep, Very little notice was taken of the country on clusion of peace, France surrendered Canada, and | the exception of the district known as the Wes- 
the head waters of the Ohio, by either the French |} renounced all her claims to any part oiMihe coun-||tern Reserve, the jurisdiction of which was also 
or English governments, until about the middle of] try east of the Mississippi. |\ceded in 1800, the right of soil being retained. In = 
the last century. Both parties claimed it, but]; Between the peace of 1763, and the commence-||this manner the territory became the property and 
S. H. neither took any steps to occupy it. The French,|| ment of the American revolution, the settlements ||care of the genera] government. 
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While the settlements of the country on the 
north side of the Ohio river was thus prevented and 
delayed, Daniel Boon, and those who followed him 
were establishing themselves in Kentucky. That 
country, when first visited by these adventurers, 
was not inhabited by the Indians, but was a kind 
of common hunting ground, to which the tribes to 


the north and south of it resorted in pursuit of 


side of the river and cultivate the land, which he 


declared would not interfere with their hunting and 
trapping, and expressed his wishes that they should 
live together as brothers and friends« The Indians, 








ettlement, and professing their satisfaction at his 
promises not to disturb them in their hunting. The| 


\|who oceupicd 





their walls; and sometimes the Indians appeared 
before them in considerable numbers, and held 
them in a state of seige for several days, making 

tal 


determined efforts for their destruction. After the 


after a consultation among themselves, returned ||reveluticnary war commenced, the hostility of the 
“eee a favorable answer, consenting to his proposed ||savages was excited and increased by the British, 


the posts on the lakes. It was 
thought that no measure could be more effectual 


game, and which was frequently the scene of their|| matter being settled to the mutual satisfaction of||in bringing the colonies into sul.jection, than that 


battles when hostile parties happened to meet. 
The Indians were not at that time ina state of 
determined hostility towards the whites; but they 
soon began to consider them as intruders, and to be 


jjboth parties, captain Bullitt took his leave and re- | 
|turned to his party on the river, with whom he’ 
|| proceeded to the falls, where they selected and sur- | 
| veyed their lands. They then returned te Virgin-| 


lof inflicting upon their long-extended frontier, all 
ithe miseries and horrors of a bloody and unrelent- 
jing Indian warfare. To make this more terrible, 
|the Indians were incited by rewards for all the 


“ . A it. 2 , 7 init heat s»naratioans|!scalins 1V ake. i ane al 
alarmed at their advancement into their country, ||i@, in order to make the necessary preparations||scalps they could take, at the same time that they 


and encroachment upon their hunting grounds, the 
certain consequence of which, they saw, would 
be the destruction and dispersion of the game upon 
which they placed so much reliance for their sub- 
sistence. They soon, therefore, showed a deter- 
mination to oppose the occupation of the country, 
and to expel or destroy those who were endeavor- 
ing to effect it. A war ensued, in which the Ken- 


4 


|| for commencing their settlements permanently, but 
| Bullitt died before that object was accomplished. | 

Notwithstanding the pacific disposition of the, 
Indians at the time of Bullitt’s visit to them, it 
|| was not long until they evinced one entirely dif- 
| Early in the next year, some white men 
||murdered the family of Logan, upon the Ohio, | 
near the mouth of the Kenawha; and about the 


| 





| 


ferent. 


|were reminded of the necessity of making every 
lexertiou for the destruction of the white people, 
|whose encroachments were depriving them of their 
homes and hunting grounds. The British were not 
content, however, with merely inciting the Indians, 
but frequently joined them in their incursions, and 
aided them by their experience, in a different mode 


\\of warfare from that to which they were accustom- 


tuckians found the Indians on the north of the||*@me time, the Indians began tu be alarmed at the jjed; and these combinations were frequently more 


Ohio, their most dangerous and determined enec- 
mies. Many of the events of this war may proper- 
ly be considered as constituting a part of the his- 
tory of Ohio, which, being at the time, inhabited 
by one of the hostile parties, was frequently the 
scene upon which those events occurred ; for an ir- 
ruption of the Indians into Kentucky was general- 
ly followed by an expedition against their towns 
in retaliation, and whatever injury was inflicted 
upon the party on one side of the river, it was re- 
venged by them in reprisals upon the other. 

One of the principal Indian towns in Ohio, was 
Chillicothe, the Shawnese capital. It was situated 
upon the Little Miami river, being the place now 
called Oldtown, between Xenia and the Yellow 
Springs. It was visited in the year 1773, by cap- 
tain Thomas Bullitt, who was on his way down the 
Ohio river to the falls, with a party from Virginia, 
who intended to make surveys and settlements 
there. He knew that they claimed the country 
where he wished to settle, as their hunting ground, 
and that it would be important to procure their 
assent to the measure, rather than incur their hos- 
tility by what they would consider an intrusion. 
He, therefore, left his party on the river, and pro- 
ceeded alone to Chillicothe, without sending any 
notice of his approach, and, without having been 
met or observed by any one, arrived at the town, 
displaying a white flag as a token of peace. The 
inhabitants were surprised at the sudden appear- 
ance of a stranger among them, in the character 
of anambassador, and gathered around him. They 
asked him, what news he brought—where he came 
frum—and why, if he was an ambassador, he had 
not sent a runner before him to give notice of his 
approach? He answered that he had no bad news 
—that he had come from the Long Knife, which 
was the common appellation of the Virginians 
among the Indians, and that his business was, as 
the white men and red men were at peace, to have 
a talk with his brothers about living on the other 
side of the Ohio. Hetold them he had sent no 
runner, because he had none swifter than himself, 
and could not have waited his return if he had had 
one. He ended by a question after their own 
manner; whether, if one of them had killed adeer 
and was very hungry, he would send his squaw to 
the town to tell the news, and not eat until she re- 
turned? This idea pleased the Indians, and he 
was taken to their principal wigwam and regaled 
with venison; after which, the warriors were con- 
vened, and he addressed them in a speech, in which 
he told them of his desire to settle upon the other 


Atlength they attacked and routed the surveyors 
who were engaged in selecting and locating lands, 
some of whom were killed, and others forced to 
\|return to Virginia; and at the same time, a gener- 
al war ensued along the frontiers upon the head 
\|waters of the Ohio and Kenawha. To put a de- 
cisive check to the aggressions of the Indians in 
that quarter, an army was raised in Virginia, con-| 
sisting of upwards of three thousand men, one di-| 
|vision of which, amounting to about one thousand | 
ifive hundred, under the command of Colonel An-| 
drew Lewis, was despatched to the mouth of the) 
|Kenawha, while the other, under the command of | 
governor Dunmore, directed its course toa higher | 
|point on the Ohio. The division under colonel} 
| Lewis, on arriving at the mouth of the Kenawha, | 
‘was attacked in the point formed by its junction| 
|with the Ohio, by an eyual body of Indians, con-| 
{sisting of Shawnese, Delawares, Mingoes, and Ta- 
| Wise The battle commenced et sunrise, on the} 
10th of October, 1774, and Jasted until sunset,| 


| 





| 


|when the whites were left in possession of the field | 


by the retreat of the enemy, having had fifty-three 
|men killed, and about ninety wounded. On the 
jevening after the fight, an express arrived from the 
|governor, who was ignorant of the battle which 
|had occurred, with orders to colonel Lewis’s divis- 
jion to join that under the command of the gover- 
‘nor, in the neighborhood of the Shawnese towns. 
{Colonel Lewis accordingly crossed the Ohio, and 
|was proceeding according to his orders, when he 
|was met by another express, with the information 
\that a treaty had been concluded with the Indians, 
| who had forever ceded al] their lands south of the 
|Ohio river to the whites. It wasat that treaty that 
governor Dunmore received the celebrated speech 
from Logan, the chief of the Mingoes, justifying 
|the part he had takenin the war, on account of 
‘the unprovoked murder of his family by colonel 
Cresap, which he had determined to revenge. 

The treaty made by Lord Dunmore did not se- 
cure the adventurers in Kentucky from the further 
hostility of the Indians, who continued to infest 
the country, murdering or carrying into captivity 
every one that fell into their power, without regard 
toageorsex. The white people shut themselves 
up in garrisons; but being obliged to depend for 
subsistence, in a great degree, upon the game in the 
woods, every attempt to procure it, was attended 
with the risk of life or liberty. Their enemies 
were constantly prowling and lurking about the 








| increasing numbers of adventurers into Kentucky. || 
| 
| 


\| 








forts, so that no one could feel secure in leaving 


|| formidable to the Americans than invasiuns by 





jmach larger budies of Indians would have been, if 
jnot aided by their civilized allies. The Kentuck- 
lians were, of course, peculiarly exposed to all these 
attacks. They were in the midst of their enemies, 
jand beyond the efficient aid of their friends, 

In the year 1777, the settlements in Kentucky, 
|were only three in nuzmber—Boonesborough, Har- 
jrodsburg, and Logan’s station. In that year 
\the Indians made most determined efforts to destroy 
the whole of them—besieging Harrodsburg once, 
and each of the other stations twice, without ef- 


fect, however, although the garrisons were reduced 
to greut extremities. 

In February, 1778, Daniel Boon was hunting for 
the purpose uf supplying a party who were making 
salt at the Lower Biue Licks, when he fell in with 
a party of Indians, amcunting to upwards of one 
hundred, on their way to attack Boonesborough. 
Being unable to escape, he gave himself up, and 
also entered into a capitulation for the men who 
were making salt at the Licks, by which twenty- 
seven of them became prisoners. The Indians, 
elated with their success, returned home in great 
triumph, instead of carrying their meditated at- 
tack upon Boonesborough into effect. Boon and 
his, companions were taken to Chillicothe, on the 
Little Miami, from whence he and ten others were 
taken to Detroit, in March. The commandant, 
governor Hamilton, wished to ransom Boon, but 
the Indians would not agree to it. They had con- 
ceived a liking for him, and determined to adopt 
him: and accordingly they soon returned with 
him to Chillicothe, leaving his ten companions be- 
hind at Detroit. He was there adopted into one 
of the principal families, and became a great fa- 
vorite, in consequence of his skill in the use of the 
rifle, and his judicious conduct in not letting his 
superiority be too visible. In June, he was sent 
with a party to the Scioto salt-springs to make 
salt. When they returned to Chillicothe, he found 
four hundred and fifty warriors assembled there, 
armed and painted, and just on the eve of march- 
ing to attack Boonesborough. The imminent dan- 
ger to his friends, and the almost certainty of the 
capture of the place, if surprised unprepared, de- 
termined him to escape and give them warning of 
the impending attack, at the, hazard of his life. 
Concealing a single meal of victuals in his blanket 
he went out, as if to hunt, as he was permitted to 
do, and shaping his course for Boonesborough, ar- 
rived there in about four days, having in that time 
travelled one hundred and sixty miles, not even 
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tuking time to kill an animal for food. On his|!was signed, two Indians approached each white 
arrival, he found the place in a bad state of ed under pretence of shaking hands with him, 
fence; but no time was lost until the proper ar-|/and seizing him, attempted to drag him off as a 
ranzements were made for the reception of the)| prisoner. They all extricated themselves, how- 
enemy, who, however, in consequence of the es-|/ever, and ran towards the fort, and the garrison 
cape of Boon, delayed their expedition for about|/ opening an instant fire upon their pursuers, enabled 
three weeks. Having learned their determination || them to reach the gate in safety, with the excep- 
to postpone their invasion, from a prisoner who es-||tGon of one, who was wounded. The fort was then 
caped from them soon, after Boon left them, Boon | vigorously attacked, and the siege was kept up for 
started with nineteen other men, to attack a town ||nine days, during which time the enemy made nu- 
on Paint creek, which also bore the name of Chil- ‘merous attempts to set the cabins on fire, and also 
licothe, and is now, like its namesake on the Little ito undermine the wall of the fort, but being unsuc- 
Miami, called Oldtown. On arriving within about) cessful, at length abandoned their object, and re- 
four miles of the place, they met a party of thirty | turned home with the loss of thirty-seven killed, 
Indians, who were on their way to join the grand] and a considerable number wounded. The Ken- 
army on their march against Boonesborough. tuckians had two killed and four wounded.—Wes- 
When the parties approached each other, Simon) fern Magazine. 

Kenton, whose name is almost as celebrated in the 
annals of Kentucky, as that of Daniel Boon him-|| 


229) 


self, and who now (1833), resides in Logan county, || 





INDIANS---BLACK HAWK, ETC. 
During the few weeks that elapsed, while we 
Ohio, was some distance in advance of Boon’s| were absent from our editorial duties, we visited, 
pariy, acting in the capacity of a spy. Hearing |in company with a friend, the Indian prisoners of 
aloud Jaugh in a thicket in front, he concealed | war, who were confined at Jefferson Barracks, near 
himself behind a tree, and had just taken his sta-|/St. Louis. We were politely attended by one of 
tion, when he saw two Indians upon one horse, the officers, who acted as our cicerone on the occa- 
coming directly towards him, talking and laugh- ||sion, and ushered us into the apartments of the 
ing in fine humor. When they had approached || prisoners, where we beheld a dozen red men, lol!- 
sufficiently near, he aimed at the breast of the ling in lazy indifference upon platforms, elevated a 
foremost and fired. The ball passed through the || few feet above the floor, and serving in the three- 
Indian, killing him, and wounding the others Ken-|| fold capacities of beadsteads, tables and chairs. 
ton immediately rushed up to tomahawk the||We were immediately struck with admiration at 
wounded one, when hearing a rustling in the bush- || the gigantic and symmetrical figures of most of the 
es, he turned round and saw two others aiming||warriors, who seemed, as they reclined in native 
their rifles at him; and as he sprung aside, the balls ease and gracefulness, with their half naked bod- 
whistled by his ears. He flew to the nearest tree ies exposed to view, rather like statues from some 


for shelter, and in a moment. saw about a dozen'\master hand, than like beings of a race whom we 


more of the enemy approaching; but at this erit-) had heard characterised as degenerate and de- 
ical juncture, the Kentuckians came up, and the!\based. We extended our hands, which they arose 
Iodians were soon put to flight, leaving the one that |/to grasp, and to our question, “How d’ye do?” 
Kenton had killed upon the ground, two of those || they responded in the same words, accompanying 
who fled being wounded. After the rout of the||them witha hearty shake. After the salutations 
enemy, Boon sent a couple of spies to reconnoitre || were over, we had leisure to observe more closely 


° a © | 
the town, which was found entirely evacuated. |/the appearances of these sons of nature: they were 





Concluding from this circumstance that the Indian ||clad in leggins and moccasons of buckskin, and 
force must be on its way to the attack of Boones-|!wore blankets which were thrown around them in 
borough, he was aware of the danger of its reach- |}the manner of the Roman toga, so as to leave their 
ing the place before his return, and the party there-||right arms bare; when reclining or lying down, 
fore marched day and night in order to regain the!/they generally allowed their blankets to fall from 
fortin time. On the sixth day of August, they | them. The youngest among them were painted 
fell upon the trail of the enemy’s main bo.ly, and ‘lon their necks, with a bright vermilion color, and 
taking a circuit to avoid them, arrived at the fort had their faces transversely streaked with alternate 
on the seventh, while the enemy did not arrive un-|/red and black stripes. From their bodies, and 
tilthe eighth. The garrison did not amount to || from their faces and eyebrows, they pluck out the 
fifty men, while the Indians numbered between |\hair with the most assiduous care; they also shave 
five and seven hundred, and were led by a captain||or pull it from their heads, with the exception of a 
in the British service, from Canada, named Du} \tuft of about three fingers’ width, extending from 
Quesne. The fort being surrounded, the garrison ‘weapeene the forehead and the crown to the back of 
wassummoned to surrender, in the name of the||the head: this they sometimes plait into a queue 
king of England. Boon demanded two days to|lon the crown, and cut the edges of it down to an 
consider the subject, and immediately called a)|inch in length, and plaster it with vermillion paint, 
council of all the men in the fort, who unanimous- |which keeps it erect, and gives it the appearance 
ly resolved to. defend themselves to the last ex-|\of a cock’s-comb. The time and great care be- 
tremity. Keeping their determination secret, they ||stowed by them at their toilette, would put the fop- 
privately collecte:! their cattle and horses within {nery. of acivilized beau completely to the blush: the 
the fort, and employed the time in strengthening | point ofa single hair emerging from their eyebrows, 
their defences, until the two days had expired,||or the slightest pimple visible upon their faces, 
when their answer was given. Du Quesne, on re-||awakens their anxious solicitude, andthey proceed 
ceiving their refusal to surrender, still pressed upon||to eradicate, or erase it with all possible despatch. 
them the advantages of a treaty, and made fur-|| The one among them who attracted our attention, 
ther proposa!s. The negotiations were continued || perhaps more than any other, was J ack, the eldest 
for another day, and some terms were agreed upon, ||son of Black Hawk. He is in his twenty-fourth 
and a treaty was signed; but the whole proceed-|| year, about six feet and two inches in height, with 
ing was only a stratagem on the part of the-ene-||a clear open countenance, high check bones, an 
my, to get Boon and some more of the garrison in-||aquiline nose, chiselled mouth and chin, and eyes 
to their power. The treaty was concluded about||the most brilliant, and the most frank in their ex- 


























sixty yards from the gate of the fort, and after it||pression, we have ever beheld. Lis figure seemed 


tobe made up of Apollo and Hercules combined. 
He stood among the rest like a monarch among 
princes. We approached him, and he suffered us 
totake-off his blanket, and at our intimation, he 
divested himself of one of his leggins, and placed 
himself in an attitude, with his head erect, his no- 
ble chest breasting out, his right arm as in the act 
of striking, and his body resting upon his right 
foot, with his left thrown back, and the ball of it 
slightly pressing the ground—his left arm hanging 
carelessly at his side. He smiled, evidently much 
pleased at our admiration of him, and as he smiled, 
“He gave his lip that speaking air 
As if a word were hovering there.’ 


He appeared to be the very model of him, de- 
scribed by the Poet, as one on whom 
““______each god had set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 
Had there not been wanting in his countenance 
that peculiar expression which emanates from a 
cultivated intellect, and which education alone 
can give, we could have looked upon him as the 
living personification of our beau ideal of manly 
beauty and perfection. -As it was, we could but 
admire him as a Nobleof Nature, while we lament- 
ed that so superb a temple, enshrined a soul on 
which the light of science had never dawned. 

On our return from St. Louis, about two weeks 
after our visit to the Barracks, we happened to be 
fellow-passenger to this city with the six warriors 
who passed here under guard to Washington. It 
will perhaps gratify the curiosity of some of our 
readers to give their names, and a short desription 
of their persons, &c. Mack-a-tama-siceac-ac, or 
Black Hawk, is apparently 50 years of age, about 
5 feet 8or 9 inches high, with rather broad shoul- 
ders; he has a low retreating forehead, sharp nose, 
somewhat hooked, chin slightly receding, cheeks 
alittle nollow, and eyes of a dark hazel color; 
his vision is impaired, and he occasionally wears 
spectacles. The expression of his countenance is 
benevolent with a shade of sorrow in it. In his 
manner he is in general reserved and thoughtful, 
but sometimes appears cheerful and converses with 
animation. He wears at his side the skin of the 
bird from which he is named, and uses its long 
feathers as a fan. 

He is not an hereditary, but a warrior chief, who 
by superior prowess and skill has arisen to a power 
and influence over his nation, not exceeded by 
any other of his tribe. He was described to us, by 
persons who have known him for years, as @ man 
of amiable disposition, kind in heart,‘and of 
strict integrity. He is attended by his second son, 
Na-see-us-kuck, or the Thunder-cloud, who bears 
a strong resemblance to his brother Jack, both in 
feature and form, but is far from being so hand- 
some. O-pee-kee-shieck, or the Prophet, is aged 
about 45; he is upwards of six feet high, remarka- 
bly stout built and rather inclining to fatness. He 
wears his hair long all over his head, and has mous- 
taches on his upper-lip; his face is fuller, and his 
nose straighter than his companions; his forehead 
is low, and his eyesare sunken deep beneath his 
brows which close over them in a continual frown. 
Ferocity is strongly marked in his countenance, 
mingled with an expression of wilyness and cun- 
ning, which when he smiles scems predominant. 
He carries with him a pipe a yard in length, the 
stem ornamented with the neck feathers of a duck 
and beads and ribbons of various colors, in the 
centre is attached a fan of feathers neatly wrought 
together. 


Naa-Pope, qr Broth, the brother of the Prophet, 





and some years his junior, resembles him in height 
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and figure, though he is not so robust, and his face|/their intelligence—which is principally to be at- 
is more sharp; in wickedness of expression they/|tributed to the general diffusion of education 


are par nobile fratrum. We were informed that 
when Mr. Catlin, the artist, was about taking the| 
portrait of Naa-Pope, he seized the ball and chain| 
that were fastened to his leg, and raising them on 
high, exclaimed with a look of scorn, “inake me 
so, and show me to the great Father.°* On Mr 

C’s refusing to paint him as he wished, he kept va- 
rying his countenance with grimaces, to prevent 
him from catching a likeness. Powee-Shieck, or 
Strawberry, is the only Fox among them, the rest 
being all Sacs. He is theson of the chief Epanoss; 
his parents dying while he, was an infant, he was 
adopted by Nan-Pope; he is nineteen years of age, 


tall and slender, with a rewarkably frank and good || 


humored expression; he seems vain and very fond 
of dress; he wears, suspended from his neck by 
thongs, a kind of breast-plate made of leather, 
studded with brass nails, it is of an oval shape, 


a littlelarger than a man’s hand, and is the badge|| 


Po- 


ma-hoe, or fast-swimming-fish, is a short, thick-set, 


of his nobility, and of his bravery in battle. 


good natured old brave, who bears his misfortunes 
with a philosophy, worthy of the ancients. The 
hands of all of them are extremely delicate, and 
their feet very small; they walk erect and firmly, 
treading like freemen; some of them wear collars 
of brass around their necks, and bracelets of the 
same upon their arms. Their ears are bored all 
round the edges and strung with beads that cause 


them to bend with their weight. The young men 


occasionally amused themselves during the pas-|| 


sage, at all-fours, and each laughed heartily when 
he gained an advantage over his opponent. They 
performed the duties of a valet-de-chambre for 
each other, with a punctillious nicety, rendering 
every assistance with the utmost alacrity and good 
will. Towards the passengers they were at first 
cold and silent, but their reserve gradually wore 
off, and they would converse, (through the inter- 
preter,) with familiarity and ease. At Louisville 
they stopped several hours, at the American Hotel, 
and were visited by many of the ladies, some of 
whom made them presents; when they re-embark- 
ed, Powee-shieck, pointing towards the city, laugh- 
ed, and exclaimed with great glee, “heap squaw! 
heap squaw !”” 


throughout the country, by the establishment ci} 


libraries, and the wise appointment of parish 





schools and city colleges. Vanity is said to be 


their peculiar characteristic ; but the zeal with 


| which they pursue the dignified accomplishments || 


jof life, sinks this quality, raises them high in 
lithe esteem of every nation inthe world, and 
ensures to them confidence and respect. 

The Irtsu are a frank, communicative peo- 
ple, and are both kind and vindictive in the ex- 
treme. The higher classes are well educated, 
‘but those of the lower order are very frequently 
jignorant, thouzh as frequentiy very witty and 
ishrewd. ‘They are brave and-daring, and fond 
jof their country, which nothing but the severest 
‘oppression could compe! them to leave. 
| The Frenen are lively, unreserved, and lo- 
iquacious ; but versatile in their attachments, 
and generally dirty and tawdry in their dress. 
The females take a share inevery kind of busi- 
ness, and appear much oftener than men in shops 
The division of labor is not 
attended to, nor of partnerships in general trade 
—which will ever keep them behind Britain in 
comfort 
They are remarkable for seminaries of education, 


and warehouses. 


domestic and finished manufactures. 
and for their literary and scientific productions. 
The Iranians are remarkable for their po- 
liteness and knowledge of the fine arts; but they 
are notorious for their religious bigotry and li- 
centious manner of living. They are also a vin- 
dictive people in their dispositions, and are in- 
different about matrimonial engagements. They 
are, however, sober and moderate in their eat- 
ing, though dirty and disgusting in their 
habits. 
| The Swrss are an industrious, cleanly, free, 
people. Their zeal for liberty 
is universally applauded, and has 
made them virtuous and respected. Their brave- | 


and ingenious 
and education 
, | 
ry has been long extolled; but the custom of 
hiring themselves ont to fight for other nations, | 





|tion is much neglected ; and the arts—of course, 


are in a low state. 
|| The Duren character has evidently been 
\\formed by their situation: little favored by na- 
jture, they required continued exertions, not on- 
\ly for the means of siipport, but to keep their 
country from being swallowed up by the sea,— 
\They have accoulingly been long distinguished 





jas'a laborious and persevering people—not de- 
|lvoid of enterprize, out led much more rarely 
jthan the English or Americans into mercantile 
speculations of doubtful success. They 
been reproached for a selfish, calculating 
acter, but this charge is 


There are among the 


have 
char- 
much exaggérated, 
| m thousands of families as 
junconnected with trade as the aristocracy of 
|| france or England; and their mercantile men 
are no strangers to the pleasures of society, 
imore than the merchants of other countries, 
The Dutch have long exhibited the effect of 
commercial habits in a highly advanced stage ; 
|transacting business on a large scale, satisfied 
with a limited rate of profit, and avoiding, as 
much as possible, long credits. The current 
notions of Dutch economy and annual saving are 
not literally correct ; but there is certainly less 
desire for display in this than in several other 


countries. 


| The Germans are reckoned orderly, steady, 
and persevering; but not enterprising; formal 


intheir manners; and are remarkable for their 


fair complexions, tall stature, and tenacity of 


family pedigree. 
The Swepes are of a robust constitution, and 
able to sustain the hardest labor. Their hou- 
ses are generally of wood, the roofs of which 
are covered withturf. ‘There is scarcely any 
‘country in the world where the women do so 
'!much work; for they till the ground, thresh 
\|the corn, and row the boats. 
'more respectable circles the sex is seldom seen, 
being constantly employed in domestic affairs. 

The Norwecians 


Amongst the 


are 


a spirited and enter- 


prising people ; are frank, open, and undaunted 


We have never seen a more noble looking set of |a8 mercenaries, has blotted their fair fame, and —neither fawning nor insolent—behaving with 


men, and we have never met in the drawing room 
or the saloon, with more dignity of carriage and 
munner, and more native grace and politeness than 


cannot be reconciled with their character for| 
independence. 
| The Spanisn are, in general, of a swarthy or| 


respect to superiors, and gentleness to their de- 

pendents. By what is called the Norwegian 

law, the peasantry are frec, excepting in some 
> I d t fa] 


we beheld in these Indian captives. When we |olive complexion, with glossy black hair, and|laristocratic estate in Frederickstadt ; and the 
looked upon them we could not but imagine that//sparkling eyes; of an elevated but uncultivated |! effect of this law is obvious in the appearance 


such as these, must have been the men who com- 
posed 
“The commonwealth of kings—the men of Rome.” 


*The President — Western Shield. 


SKETCHES OF NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

The Eneuisu area brave, blunt and gener- 
ous people ; fond of literature, liberal in their| 
contributions for a charitable and religious pur-| 
pose, and stand high in their character for reli-| 
gion, and their attainments in the arts and sci-| 
ences. They are cleanly in their habits, well 
made, and notorious for their indulgence in the 
pleasure of the table. They are the best far- 
mers in the world, ingenious in their contrivan- 
ces, and are remarkable for their industry and 
adventurous spirit in business. 


The Scoren prefer the solid ,decencies of, 
life to showy parade; and are remarkable for 





jand bigoted; but they have displayed much 


genius; and they are admired for their constan- || 
\cy and patience in adversity. They are proud, || 
haughty, and insolent; slow in determining, | 
ibut true to their word; and extremely tempe-|| 
jrate in eating and drinxing.—Their want of 
‘cleanliness in their persons and habits is shame- 
\ful and disgusting ; and their blind subjection to 
ithe ecclesiastical power, together with their 
\superstitions, have been for ages unworthy their 
| chevacter in other respects. 

The Porrveese are indolent and luxurious ; 
jand are represented as treacherous, revengeful, 
\true courage and patriotism of late, in defence 
of their country against the French. They 
are temperate in eating and drinking; but a 
want of cleanliness is complained of, both in 
the capital and provincial towns.~ In their per- 
sons they are elegant ; have expressive eyes, 








regular features, and olive complexions. Educa- 


of the peasantry, when compared with the en- 
slaved vassals of Denmark, although they were 
both, till lately, under the rule of the same 
monarchy. 

The Danes have changed with their govern- 
ment. Before it was made hereditary, the 
gentry lived in great splendor; new, they are 
much altered in this respect, and are still fall- 
ing from their high character. ‘The lower class- 
es are extravagant, poor, and dirty ; but the su- 
perior ranks differ little from the same classes 
throughout Europe. In their persons they are, 
in general, tall and robust; their features and 
complexions good ; their hair yellow and flaxen. 
Drunkenness is a common vice in Denmark ; 
but a laudable zeal for education exists among 
them. 

The Austrians of the North, in general, 
resemble the Germans in their persons, habits; 





and manners; and in the South, the Italians.— 
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In point of literature, upon the whole, they are | 
greatly behind the north of Germany ; but | 
Austria still can boast of some names that} 
would dohonor to any country, particularly in| 
music—such as Haydn, Mozart, &c. Besides! 
ordinary schools, they have a number of Lyce- 
Academies, together with the scien- 
tific and literary institutions in their principal 
towns. In their persons they are well made, 
and have good complexions, and their mode of 
living is assimilating to that of England and| 
France. 

The Prussrans, in their persons and dress do 
not differ materially from the 
other parts ¢ 


ums and 


inhabitants of the 
f Germany. ‘They haye paid con- 
siderable attention to education. They are a 
nartial and brave people. 

The Russtans are generally robust, and har- 
dy; 
vere once much 


the females are well looking. Long beards 
but that 
with the 
wool inwards, and short jackets and trowsers 
forma great part of the dress of the lower 
classes of the men—that of the women in some 
respects resemblesthe Scotch Highlanders’ garb. 
Their houses The food of 
The author- 
The 


are assimilating 


worn by the men, 
fashion is giving way. Sheep-skins, 


are mostly of wood. 
the lower classes is very coarse. 
ity of parents and husbands is absolute. 
higher ranks, in all respects, 
to the polished classes of people throughout 
Europe. 

The modern Greeks are considered as a de- 
eeitful people, which be attributed, 
‘asure, to the rapacious government un- 
der which they live, as they are not 

n their property 


may ina 
great me 
protected 
,and are driven to the practice 
f duplicity in order to preserve what they have 
‘irriches. In 
emal mind of 


when it can be di 


obtained, or to increase the many 


however, the ori ancient 
‘vable, 


respects, 


qareece is observ splayed 
without fear ef the jealous oppression of their 
superstitious and barbarous rulers. A 


attachment to 


particu- | 


lar feature in their character is 


musement of d incing ; and their 


particularly in 


theirancient a 


hospitality is very much noted, 
the more retired districts of the country. 

The Tur 
in their 
they wear turbans of white linen 


KS are in general tall and handsome 


persons, and of 
1 0n their heads, 
and allow their moustaches to grow. They are 
devoted to the Mahommedan religion, and are 
abstemious in their mode of living. The Grand 
ibsolute master of the lives 
property of the Turks, who are all born his 
slaves. The Prime Minister of the State is 
styled the Grand Vizier, Lieutenant 
General of the empire. The second is styled 
Caimacan, is Governor of Constantinople. 
The Captain Pacha is high Admiral of the fleet. 

Beglerbegs, Hosponde ers, &c., are the Gover- | 
nors General of the Provinces and Sangianos. | 
The under ‘‘overnors are called Beys.— 


Seignior is and 


who is 


en } 
who 


ingie! 
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A SCENE IN ‘THE DARK AND BLOODY 
GROUND.’ 


James Morgan, was a native of Maryland, 


married at an early age, and soon after settled 


| and-kissed it with impassioned tenderness. 


an olive complexion; | 


>| the di 





himself near Bryant’s station, in the wilds of 





|| Kentucky. Like most pioneers of the west, | 
he had cut down the cane, built a cabin, dead-| 
ened the timber, enclosed a field with a worm | 
fence, and planted some corn. | 

It was on the 15th day of August, 1782; 
the sun had descended, a pleasant breeze was} 
playing through the surrounding wood, the tall | 
cane bowed under its gentle influence, and the 
broad green leaves of corn proudly waved in 
the air; Morgan had seated himself in the door 
of the cabin, with his infant on his knee ; his| 
| young and happy wife had laid aside her spin- 
ning-wheel, and was busily engaged in prepar-| 
ing the frugal meal. That afternoon, Morgan) 
had accidentally found a bundle of letters, which 
he had finished reading to his wife, before he 
took his seatinthe door. It was a correspon-| 
dence in which they had acknowledged an early 
and ardent attachment for each other, and the 
perusal left evident traces of joy on the coun- 
tenance of both; the little infant, too, seemed 
to partake of its parents’ feelings, by its cherub 


smiles, its playful humor, and infantile caresses. 
While thus agreeably employed, the report of a 
rifle was heard ; another, and another, followed 
in quick succession. Morgan sprang to his 
feet, his wife ran to the door, as they simulta- 
neously exclaimed ‘Indians!’ The door was 
barred, and the next moment all 
their fears were realized, by a bold and spirite@ 
attack froma small party of Indians. The cab- 
in could not be successfully defended, and time 
was precious, 


immediately 


Morgan, cool, brave, and prompt, 
soon decided. A puncheon was raised; while 
Morgan was in the act of concealing his wife| 
under the floor, a mother’s feelings overcame 
her, she arose, but was told| 
that its cries would betray her place of conceal-! 
ment. She hesitated, 
\ momentary struggle 
duty, took place. 
child to her 


seized her infant, 


gazed silently upon it. 
between atlection and 
She once move pressed her} 
agitated bosom again and again,| 
The! 
infant, alarmed at the profusion of tears that 


fell upon its cheek, looked up in its mother’s} 


| face, threw its little arms around her neck, and| 


weptaloud. ‘In the name’ of Heaven, Eliza,| 
release the child, or we shall all be lost,’ said} 
stracted husband, in a soft imploring tone | 
of voice, as he forced the infant from the arms| 
of his wife, hastily replaced the puncheon, took! 
up his gun, knife, and hatchet, ran up the lad 


savages entered. By this time, Morgan had 
secured his child in a bag, and lashed it to his 
back, then throwing off some clapboards from | 
the roof of the cabin, resolutely leaped to the! 
ground. He was instantly assailed by two In- 
dians. As the first approached, 
him down with the butt of his gun. ‘The oti- 
er advanced with uplifted tomahawk ; Morgan 


‘let fall his gun, and closed in. 


The savage 
;made a blow, missed his aim, but severed the 
cord that bound the infant to his back, and it fell. 
|The contest over the child, now became warm 
land fierce, and was carried on with knives only. 


The combatants thrust and plunged their dead- 


|,the blood gushed out, the savage gave a 


|extending for some distance on bot 


| could 


! 
; hth “|| house 
der that led to the garret, and drew it after him.|! 


| Ina moment the door was burst open, and the} 


he knocked /|!, 


fury. The robust and athletic Morgan, at 
length got the ascendancy. Both were badly 
cut, and bied freely, but the stabs of the white 
man were better aimed and deeper. The Indian 


| now became frantic with rage and disappoint- 


ment. His teeth were clenched together, the 
veins in his neck were swollen, his eyes seemed 


| toemit sparks of fire, as he grasped Morgan by 


the hair, elevated himself on tip-toe, and raised 
his bloody knife. It descended with desperate 
intent, but Morgan, watchful as he was brave, 
took advantage of the moment, make a quick 
and violent thrust at the side of the Indian— 
a feeble 
groan, and sunk to the earth. “Morgan hastily 
took up his child and gun, and hurried off. ‘The 
Indians in the house, busily engaged in érink- 
ing and plundering, were not apprised of the 
contest in the yard, until the one that had been 
knocked down, gave signs of returning life, and 
called them to the scene of action. Morgan was 
discovered, immediately pursued and a dog put 
on his trail. Operated upon by all the feelings 
of a husband and he moved onward 
with the speed of a hunted stag, and soon out- 
stripped the Indians, but the dog kept in close 
pursuit. Finding it impossible either to outrun 
or elude the cunning animal, tr: 
of this kind, he halted, waited until it came 
within a few yards of him, fired and brought it 
down, reloaded his gun, and again pushed for- 
ward. Bryant’s station was 
was heard—he stopped for a moment, and again 
advanced. Fires could now be distinctly seen, 


a father, 


tined to hunts 


not far off—firing 


h sides of 
Elkhorn creek. The station was in view; 
lighted arrows fast d on the roof of 
the cabins; it was no longer doubtful; Bry- 
ant’s station was besieged by a large force, and 
not be entered at that time. 
—the cries of his infant, 
lashed to his back, anes: hir 
his own danger, and his wi pe 
Another effort was zap ad he 
reached the house of 
tween the station and Lexington, wl 
the child, and the two broth« 
out for his dwelling. As th 
clearing, a light broke upon his view 
and the most ag- 


descende 


ile paused 
that he had again 
nto a sense oi 
rilous situation. 
na short time, 


a brother, who resided be- 





ched the 
—his speed 


y approi 


quickened, his fears increased, 
onizing apprehensions crowded upon his mind. 
He emerged from the cane-brake, beheld his 


and almost 


burned to the 
‘My wife!’ he exclaimed, as he press- 
hand to his forchea 
with the other, to 
He gazed for some tim 


in flames, 
ground. 
ed one d, and grasped the 
support his tottering 
frame. :on the 
desolation before him, advanced a fe 
and sunk exhausted to the earth. 


fence 


wa 


ruin and 
W steps, 
Morning 
jcame; the bright luminary of heaven arose, 
und still found him seated near the almost ex- 
In his right hand, he held 

small stick, with which he was tracing the 
name of Eliza on the ground—his left was 
thrown over his favorite dog, that lay by his side, 
looking first on the ruin, and then on his mas- 
ter, with evident signs of grief. Morgan arose ; 
the two brothers now made a search, and found 
some bones, almost burned to ashes, which they 


ipiring embers. 


| 
| 











ly instruments into each other, with desperate 





carefully gathered, and silently consigned to 
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their mother earth, beneath the wide-spread 
branches of a venerable oak, consecrated by the 
purest and holiest recollections. One of the 
most interesting pages inthe annals of Tacitus, 
is that in which he so eloquently and so feeling- 
ly describes the return of Aggrippina to her 
country and her home, bearing the urn that con- 
tained the ashes of her murdered husband, sur- 
rounded by her weeping children, and mourning 
friends. There is an awakening interest in 
deep-rooted sorrow, that calls into action all 
the kind feelings‘and tender sympathies of our 
nature; and the heart can, no doubt, be as 
warmly operated upon in the wild plains of 
America, as on the classic grounds of Italy. 
There is something peculiarly touching in the 
performance of the last sad duty of burial, 
whether encompassed by the proud and lofty 
towers of imperial Rome, while the cries of 
mourning thousands ascend to heaven, or sur- 
rounded by the tall green trees of republican 
Kentucky, where the stricken heart silently 
pours forth its sorrows. 


On the evening of the 16th of August, Mor- 
gan, his brother, and a number of men from 
Lexington, gallantly threw themselves into the 
besieged station, and saved the fortress. After 
a bold, spirited, and unsuccessful siege, Simon 
Girty drew off his men on the morning of the 
third day, and marched in the direction of the 
Lower Blue Licks. By this time, the whole 
neighborhood had risen in arms, and with the 
aid promptly given by Harrodsburg and Boon’s 
station, one hundred and sixty-six mounted 
men mustered under the command of colonels 
Todd and Trigg. The line of march was im- 
mediately taken up, and the pursuit commen- 
ced. After marching a short distance, colonel 
Daniel Boon, and some others, watchful and 
experienced, and well acquainted with Indian 
sign, discovered strong evidences of tardiness 
and ostentation, that seemed to invite an attack. 
The trees were chopped for the purpose of point- 
ing out the route, while they took pains to con- 
cea] their number, by marching in single file, 
stepping in each other’s track, and contracting 
their camps. As the van arrived on the south 
bank of Licking river, at the Lower Blue Licks, 
a few scattering Indians, were discovered, slow- 
ly and carelessly retiring over the hills, on the 
north side of the river. A halt was immedi- 
ately called, and a consultation took place. 
Neither of the commanding officers being much 
acquainted with Indian warfare, they asked the 
opinion and advice of the soldier and woods- 
man, evionel Boon, who was well acquainted 
with the situation of the ground. He, in his 
plain, frank, and impressive manner, stated, 
that in his opinion, the enemy invited an at- 
tack ; their number might probably vary from 
three to five hundred, owing to the ambiguous 
nature of the sign; the main body was near, 
and prepared for action, and the ground was 
well calculated for ambuseade. The river wound 
in an irregular ellipsis, near the centre of which, 
and on the top of the hill then in view, passed 
the great Buffaloe road, leading to Limestone ; 
two ravines made up in different directions, 
about one mile in advance, and terminated near 


each other, on the right and left of the road ; 
both ravines were covered with small oak and 
underwood, while the ground between the river 
and the ravines, was uneven and barren; the 
Indians would be able to fight under cover, 
while the Kentuckians could scarce be protect- 
ed by asingle shrub. It was, therefore, most 
jadvisable to wait for the reinforcement hourly 
looked for, under the command of colonel Logan, 
land in the meantime, the surrounding country 
lleould be examined, and the position of the en- 
emy reconnoitred; but in the event of an im- 
||mediate attack being resolved on, the troops 
ought to be divided; one division to march up 
on the south side of the river, cross near the 
mouth of the small creek, and full upon the out- 
side of the ravines, while the other division 
|! should place itself in a position to take advan- 
| tage of circumstances, co-operate with the first 
division in the event of an attack, and make an 
leffort to take the enemy in their own snares, 
|| should they be in ambuscade. 

















Already had 


| Boon gained over to his opinion, a large portion| 


Hor those who heard him, when the rash and im- 
| 


|patient M’Gay applied the rowels to the sides 
lo his horse, and plunged into the stream, cry- 
\ ing out at the same time, in a loud voice, ‘Those 
\\who are not cowards, will follow me, and I will 
show them where the Indians are!’ A confu- 
sion, so common and so fatal among undiscip- 
l\ ned troops, now took place. One followed, 
another followed, some doubted, others waver- 
ed, a few were determined, anda part stood 
firm. Butunfortunately, the prompt and au- 
thorative word of command, ‘halt,’ was not 
given, and the council was brokenup. Morgan 


——— with some others, who had attentively 
| 











listened to the advice of Boon, were convinced 
of its correctness, and opposed to crossing the 
river, but at length suffered themselves to be 
carried along in the crowd, until the whole force 
was on the northern bank. No order was ob- 
served, no command was given. The narrow 
strip of bottom-ground, in which the salt-spring 
is situated, was soon passed, and the hill as- 
cended. Here they were led by the re-appear- 
ance of the few Indians first discovered, to a 
ridge on the left, which terminated near the two 
ravines, and at its termination, was covered 
with small oak. The distance from the spring 
to the ravines, was about one mile, and the in- 
tervening ground, uneven and barren ; for ages 
back, it had been stript of its foliage by the 
tread of the innumerable herds of deer and 
buffalo that resorted to the lick, and presented 
an almost unbroken pavement of rocks, through 
which a few scattering scrubby oaks, had here 
and there forced their way. M’Gay and M’Bride, 
at the head of the party in front, that first 
reached the woods, were instantly attacked by 
the Indians that lay concealed, and waiting for 
them. The action now commenced, and soon 
became warm and bloody; a constant and de- 
structive fire was kept up. The savage war- 
whoop, that burst from both ravines, filled the 
air with loud and increased peals of discordant 
yells. It was soon discovered that the two ra- 
vines, which concealed the enemy, extended be- 
yond the whole line of the Kentuckians, and 








now poured forth a countless horde of hungry 
cannibals prepared for slaughter, and thirsting 
for blood. Todd and Trigg rushed forward, and 
fearlessly fronted the enemy ; they fought, they 
ibled, and fell in the early part of the action, no- 
bly evincing that they were brave in the field 
lof battle, as amiable in private life. The pat- 
lriot Harland was also slain, bravely defending 
himself, and proudly sustaintng his country’s 
honor. The gallant and youthful Boon, fell by 
the side of his heroic father, who hewed his 
way through the enemy, and laid every oppo- 
sing warrior low. All that could be accom- 
plished by patriotism, effected by bravery, won 
by adisregard of death, or gained by a love of 
country, was now performed, 





Arm to arm, 
breast to breast, they had struggled with the 
lenemy, but all in vain. A force of three to 
jone, and that in ambuscade, was overwhelming 


land irresistible. 





Pressed in the front, assault- 
ed on the right, attacked on the left, and about 


\|being surrounded ; many of the best and ablest 
| ; 


|slain, and others fast falling in every direction, 
‘a retreat was attempted ,under the edge of the 
jtomahawk. When the firing commenced, the 
greater portion of the troops had dismounted ; 
some regained their horses, others retreated on 
\foot. The victorious enemy pursued with dead- 
lly and untiring perseverance. The retreating 
| Kentuckians hurried over the rocks, rushed 
\down the precipice, and the victors and the van- 
|quished plunged together in the stream; some 
| were slain before they reached the bank, but the 
river presented a scene bloody as it was destruc- 
tive. The day was warm, the retréat rapid; 
the unarmed and exhausted Kentuckians fell 
easy victims to the tomahawk and scalping-knife, 
and in a short time, Licking ran streams of blood. 
The few who had gained the southern shore on 
horseback, halted and fired ; this caused a mo- 
mentary check, but after a short pause, the pur- 
suit was again renewed, and safety only found 
in Bryant’s station, thirty-six miles from the 
field of battle, Here the defeated Kentuckians 
met the van of colonel Logan’s command, about 
|four hundred strong. The colonel halted until 
ithe rear came up, and the next day marched in 
pursuit of the enemy. The battle ground was 
reached the second day after the action, aed pre- 
sented a scene that agonized every bosom, pain- 
edevery heart, and moistened every eye. The 
dead bodies, exposed to the rays of a scorching 
sun, were so much swollen and mangled, that 
the father, brother, and friend, who had come 
to perform the last sad rites of burial, were de- 
nied even the melancholy satisfaction of know- 
ing whether those for whom they sought, were 
killed or taken prisoners. The aged parent, in 
hopes of recognizing a favorite son, turned, 
anxiously turned, body after body, but all in 
vain; the tear rolled down the furrowed cheek, 
yet it fell upon he knew not whom. 





James Morgan was among the last that had 
crossed the river, and was in the rear until the 
hill was ascended. As soon as he beheld the 
Indians re-appear on the ridge, he felt anew his 
wrongs, and recollected the lovely object of his 
early affections. 
pressed to the front. 


He urged on his horse, and 
While in the act of leap~ 
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ing from his saddle, he received a rifle ball in||the cold sweat ran down in torrents—his hands |icisms sv highly as to call one of the Editors into 
his thigh, and he fell; an Indian sprang upon||were violently ‘forced from his face—the moon |/the field. ; ee 
him, seized him by the hair, and applied the | passed from under a cloud, a faint ray beamed| Brougham gained an enviable reputation in Ed- 
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scalping-knife. At this moment, Morgan cast 
up his eyes, and recognised the handkerchief 
that bound the head of the savage, and which 
he knew to be his wife’s. This added renew- 
ed strength to his bedy, and increased activity 
to his fury. He quickly threw his left arm 
around the Indian, and with adeath-like grasp 
hugged him to his bosom, plunged his knife in- 


Re- 


to his side, and he expired in his arms. 


leasing himself from the savage, Morgan craw 1-| stab and fell; his blood ran through the floor on | 


ed under asmall oak, on an elevated piece of 


ground, a short distance from him, The scene 


of action shifted, and he remained undiscover- || 


battle. It was now midnight. Girty and his 
savage band, after taking all the scalps they 
could find, left the battle ground. Morgan was 
seated at the foot of the oak, its trunk support- 
ing hishead. The rugged and uneven ground, 
that surrounded was covered with the 
slain; the once white projecting rocks, bleach- 
ed with the rain and sun of centuries, were 
crimsoned with the blood that had warmed the 
heart and animated the bosom of the patriot 
and the soldier. But afew hours before, he had 
seen the gallant Todd, Trigg, Harland, Boon, 
and many others, in all the pride of life, flush- 
ed with hope, glowing with zeal, and burning 
with patriotism—now cold and lifeless as the 


him, 


inburgh, as a member of the bar. On one occasion, 


| 
ed and unscalped, an anxious spectator of the] 


‘upon him—his eyes involuntarily opened, and | he was employed as counsel in a contest relating 


jhe beheld his wife, who in a scarce audible Voice, |\to certain ducal title and estates, which brought 
|jexclaimed, ‘my husband!’ and - fell upon his| him, for the first time, to plead before the House of 
| bosom. Lords, where he displayed great eloquence and Je- 
| P P igal knowledge. He, and his friend Horner, now 
|| Morg: rife fter ||5" : Be. ‘ tae, 

i organ now learned from his wife, that aft |determined to try their luck in the English Courts; 


jjthe Indians had entered the house, they found |). nq Brougham pusked his way into the arena of 


some spirits, and drank freely; an altercation | the King’s Bench, but he was deprived of the so- 
|jsoon took place, one of them received a mortal || ciety of his friend by death. 
| Although successfully following up his practice 
5 y ae | } 
— . \é 2 bi: 2 di suffer his pe >main idle; 
her; believing it to he the blood of her hus-|| at the bar, he did not suffer his pen to remain idle ; 


' ; |but published about this time on the side of the 
band, she shrieked aloud, and betrayed her place Whigs, an anonymous essay, entitled “An Enquiry 


of concealment. She was immediately taken! into the state of the Nation.” 
and bound. The party, after setting fire to the) 
|house, proceeded tu Bryant’s station. 











After having been for some time endeavoring to 
On the!|obtain aseatin Parliament, he at length obtained 
day of the battle of the Blue Licks, a horse |\°"° for the Borough of Camelford, as the nominee 
| di f " S 
: , : of the House of Russell. 
with sa 2 2 | ‘ , : 
vith saddle and bridle, rushed by her, which | One of his first actsasa legislator, and which 
ai us : 1} é : : 
she knew to be her husband’s. During the! ectablished hischaracter asa philanthropist, was 
: q I pist, 
action, the prisoners were left unguarded, made the bringing in of a bill making the Slave Trade 
So > H 5 > 
their escape, and lay concealed beneath some felony, and subjecting persons engaged in it to 
bushes under the bank of the river. After the ‘*@nsportation for 14 years. The bill was passed 
Indians had returned from the pursuit, and left in 1811, and received the royal signature. His tri- 
’ 


: umphant opposition to an article in the ministerial 
the battle ground, she, with some other persons | <cheme of finance, laying a tax upon leather, 


that had escaped with her, determined to make | greatly tended to raise his popularity among the 
a search for their friends, and if on the field and || people. 

living, save them if possible, from the beasts of | At the next session of Parliament, Brougham 
| prey. offered himself asa candidate for Liverpool, in op- 
| position to Canning, but was defeated. After a 





After searching for some time, and al- 





rocks that lay scattered over ‘the dark and bloody 
ground;’ friends and enemies, the red and the | 
white man, side by side, quietly slumbered in| 
eternal repose. The pale glimmering of the 
moon, occasionally threw a faint ray of light 
upon the mangled bodies of the dead, then a 
passing cloud enveloped all in darkness, and 
gave additional horror to the feeble cries of a 
few, still lingering in the Jast agonies of pro- 
tracted death, rendered doubly appalling by the 
coarse growl of the bear, the loud howl] of the 
wolf, the shrill and varied notes of the wild-cat 
and panther, feeding on the dead and dying, 
Morgan beheld the scene with heart-rending 
sensations, and looked forward with the apathy 
of despair, tohis own end. A Jarge and fero- 
cious looking bear, covered with blood, now ap- 
proached him ; he threw himself on the ground, 
silently commended his soul to Heaven, and in 
breathless anxiety awaited his fate. The satia- 
ted animal slowly passed on without noticing 
him. Morgan raised his head, was about offer- 
ing thanks for his unexpected preservation, 
when the cry of a pack of wolves opened upon 
him,and again awakened hin to a sense of his 
danger. He placed his hands over his eyes, fell 
on his face, and in silent agony again awaited 
his fate. Heheard arustling in the bushes— 
steps approached—a cold chill ran over him. 
Imagination, creative, busy imagination, was 
actively employed—death, the most horrible 
death, awaited him; his limbs would, in all 
probability, be torn from his body, and he de- 
voured alive. He felt a touch—the vital spark 
was almost extinguished—another touch more 


most despairing of success, she fortunately dis-|| -otirement of about two years, he again appeared 
covered him. ‘The party of colonel Logan found |as a member fur the Borough of Winchelsea. At 


|Morgan and his wife, and restored them to their, three different times, in 1818, 1820, and 1826, he 


|| friends, their infant, and their home,—Western |W8 4 candidate for the County of Westmoreland, 





Magazine. 


Mason county Kentucky. 


but was every time unsuccessful, 
About the year 1816 Brougham made a tour‘on 
\\the continent. Inthe course of his tour, he paid 








BRIEF NOTICES OF 


SMINENT MEN. 


HENRY BROUGHAM. 

The Right Hon. Henry Brougham is descended 

from an ancient family, and was born at Edinburgh, 

jin the year 1779. His mother was related to the 
celebrated historian, Dr. Robertson. 

Henry Brougham received his education at the 





he applied himself so diligently to the study of 
Mathematics, that before he had reached his 22d 


tific works, upon Geometry and Optics. About 
this time he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

In the year 1803, he published “An Enquiry into 
the Policy of the European Powers,” which at 
once established his reputation as a statesman and 
an elegant writer. 

About this time, Henry Brougham, Jeffrey, and 
Horner, commenced the publication of the *Edin- 


eminent writer, “which at its first appearance, 


from the Tweed to the Thames.” It is said that 
severity in the treatment of authors, was the char- 
acteristic of this journal, and that it waged war 
with all writers of the age, who were not upon 
terms of friendship with its conductors.—They 
were so unfortunate as to provoke the keen satire 





violent than the first, and he was turned over— 





of Lord Byron; and Moore resented their crit- 


High School of Edinburgh, under Dr. Alexander || 
Adam, with whom he became an especial favorite. || 
At the age of 15, he entered the University, where | 


year, he had written and published several scien-|| 


burgh Review,” “a literary phenomenon,” says an || 


spread terror among the various tribes of authors,| 


a visit to the Princess of Wales at her seat in the 
\inorth of Italy, in consequence of which he became 
\|her legal adviser and agent. 

On the 16th of May, 1826, Brougham submitted 

'a motion in Parliament, relating to West India 

Slavery. The motion, however, was lost by a large 

majority. During the year 1828, he used powerful 

\efforts in favor of the great principle of Reform. 
|| The following year, George the Fourth died, and 
Parliament was dissolved. ; 
|| Withina month after the assembling of the first 
Parliament of William the 4th, the administration 
lof the Duke of Wellington ceased, and this illus- 
itrious man was made Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain, with the title of Baron Brougham 
land Vaux. 

Lord Brougham has greatly distinguished him- 
|self in works of philanthropy and beneficence. In 
|1824, he took an efficient part in establishing the 
| London Mechanics’ Institution, and in the same 
lyear, he published ‘Practical Observations upon 
||the Education of the Poor.’ In 1825, he was elect- 
\ed Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow; and 
‘near the same time, he assisted in founding the 
||London University. In 1827, he became President 


\\of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
|\edge.—Literary Cabinet. 














Three numbers of the ** Cincinnati Herald,” a weekly 
sheet, have becm published in this city, by J. H. Cor- 
wine & Son, publishers of the Daily Herald. The 
weekly Herald is a large and very handsome paper, 
and is published at three dollars a year in advance, or 
three dollars and fifty cents, at the expiration of the 
year. 
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EDITOR’S PARLOR. 


OUR EXCHANGE 

Our Table is at this time groaning,—as pite- 
ously asa table can groan, which has but three 
legs, and these somewhat blacked anda scarred 
in the service,—-under the wisdom that is congre- 
gated upon it from the four quarters of this 
We thank our editorial 
friends—one and all—old and new—for their 
We would like to take them by the 
hand, individually, better en- 


couragement than we expect they have, and 


mammoth of empires. 


courtesies. 





and wish them 


more money ina week than publishers of peri- 
in these 
They are all worthy of a living; and 


for aught we know, as in the case of the philo- 


odicals western parts can gef in a 


month. 
sophysing lazy man, “the world owes them one, 
and they ’ll have it.”’ 

th 


a choice——but we will say 


Newspapers are the best narcotics in 


world ; and there is 





nothing about that. And magazine reading is 
the pleasantest reading a man can find, 

he is ina good humour with the whole human 
family, and feels just intellectual enough to skim 
along the surface, and D k up weather-washed 
and time-bleached pehles. But if he has the 


] 


power of a giant witifin him, and feels like di- 


ving to the ocean-de¥ths of mind, in 


the undiscovered or Host vems of intellect, he 
may lay the magazaues upon his table, or 
them under his pillow. j 
such unfamiliar things; and it 

that they should be ; forif they were, tl 


blue and yellow in which they a 


1] 


wou not ¢ 


ie bright 
re 
would remain for ages unsoiled by the finge 
of man. 


A spell has been upon us for the past 


We have felt like wrestling, not with giants, 
nor dwarfs, but with pleasant companions. A 


languor, such ag often cometh in the spring 


lassitude, that even Hercules was not e 
from—has aczompanied us through the last s 

days. We have been hungry, absolutely vora- 
cious, not exactly for trifles, but for things o 
easy digestion/; and magazine after magazil 

have we devoured, with no beverage to wash 
them down, but the accasional draught o 


milk-and-waler which: can wi ut mu 
ble be now and then squet 

‘ Western Macazine,” for May.—A_ goo 
We had, h 
ous draught of the afore-mentioned milk- 


to ‘* Miss Betsy 


ywever, a Cop 


number, generally. 
water, when 
What the 
wrote Miss Betsy’s hi: 
what he was die 


we came 


tory, we may guess; bu 


aming of 


publigh it, less than a Moll Pitcher could not 


divine. 


knowing that he can, much; and we do not speak 
at random now, as we did inthe case of ‘* Fy! 
fy!/ Mr. John Smith.” Two very interesting ar-| 
tieles from this number of the Western Month- 


ly, may be found in to-day’s Mirror. 


‘¢ Norta American Magazine,” for April.— 
There are 


The contents, as usual, are various. 


search of 


They are not made f 


covered, 


h trou- 


zed from their pages. 


vriter was dreaming of when Ih 
when he concluded to 


We beseech him to do better hereafter, 


some sensible and correct remarks, in this num-|| 


ber, respecting the American poets Percival,}| 
Dana, Bryant, Lawson and Legget, It always|| 
has been our opinion, and we have frequently ex- 


||pressed it, that Percival is not justly apprecia- 
TABLE. 


ted. If the true spirit of poesy is to be found | 
in the works of any American writer, it is in)| 
the *‘* Clio” > of this neg- 
lected bard. Unappreciated by his contrymen, 
and compelled to fold his wings, and labor for 


and ‘* Prometheus’ 


his daily bread in the capacity of ‘* a lexicogra- 
pher’s corrector,’’ we rejoice that his entire po- 
ems have been collected, and that there is a 
chance of his merits being pointed out to those 
who are too indifferent to the success of Ameri- 
can authors to have perceived them. The tale 
called ** The Proscribed,” in the April number 
of the North American, is not what a tale for 
this magazine ought to be. This number com- 
pletes the first volume. The second volume, 
the first number of which will be published in 
May, is to be enlarged from a medium to a roy- 
al octavo, and otherwise improved. 

Here are also four or five other monthlies. 1. 
The ** Boston Literary Magazine’’—interesting 
—dull—intelligent. 2. 
Amherst 
ling. 3. The “ Mother’s 


The ‘* Shrine,” from 


College—li eht—soph ymoric—-spark- 





Magazine’’—sensible 


—vivacious—matronly. 4. The ‘ Talisman,” 


ere—-atreeable-—inex- 


Hamilton Colleg 
The “ African Re 


perienced—promisit o, 


rom 


5. 


sitory”’—zealous in the cause of African Col-'| 


interesting information in re- 
Liberia, &c.—and deserving 


onization—full of 
lation to aff: 


Llrs at 


‘f support, if for nothing else, because the funds 
rising from the publication go into the treas- 


ury of the Colonization Society. 
And here likewise are a number of new pa- 
. The “New Yorker” 


some, and well-filled 


pers 


is a large, hand- 
t, 
sprinkling’ of everything that is interesting to 
the general reader, and published at three dol- 
lars per year, under the editorial superinten- 
dence of W.'T. Porter, Esq. 


1 
snee 


containing a *‘small 


The *“*Lyceum,” 


from Oxford, the **‘ Hemisphere,’”’ from Colum- 
bus, and the ‘* Chronicle,’’ from Steubenville, 
would seem to bespeak a favorable change in 


the taste of the reading community. To see 


such papers as these taking the place of scurri- | 


lous partizan 


and intelligence of the public. 


May Day.—This day was celebrated, after 
the manner of ** lang syne.” 
dies attached to Mrs. Hentz’ Female Academy. 
Prospect Hill was the scene of the festivities ; 
and it was well Jined with the beautiful, the cu- 
rious, and the happy. 
excite much interest. 
lowing song (written by Mrs. Hentz) being sung 
by three of the pupils. 


Ain—* Oft in the stilly night.” 
Pure is the genial air, 
Soft owing round us, 
| Young hearts, undimm'd by care, 
} Life’s flowers,—surround us, 


The woes, the fears of darker years, 


} The thorn with roses twining ;— 


prints, argues well for the sanity | 


by the young la- | 


‘he festival appeared to | 
It was closed by the fol- | 





Oh! leave them for the hour of tears,— 





May’s virgin morn is shining. 

































































Pure is the genial air, &c. 


Pure are the sapphire beams, 
Heaven’s arch revealeth— 

ay 

sright, from young eyes, the gleams 
Of rapture stealeth. 

The hopes, the joys of riper hours, 
The mind, time’s blight defying— * 

Oh! 


May’s blooming morn is flying 


cherish them, mid youth’s fair flowers; 


Pure is the genial air, &c. 





Corresponpents.—After two or three read- 
ings, we have concluded not to publish ‘Spring.’ 
It isgood common sense, but most abominable 


rhyme. The author’s talent is at prose; and 


hould be pleased to hear from him. 


*¢ Neomise “ 


in this wes 
is in type, and shall appear in 
in our next. 

“ Tue Emicrant.”—This tale, adjudged one 
of the best the Committee the 
Tales, shall be publish 


by on Prize 
“din our next. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN, 


H. D. LITTLE, ESQ. 


I came once more, a wearied man. 

To look upon that holy spot 
Where first my infant life beran 
To journey through 


'—A tho 


Upon the mirror of my mind— 


its ch ingeE ful lot 


I came usand shad 


ows play 

The phantoms of ah ippier day 

In Me mory’s sacred keeping shrined 

and lo! before 
The shades 

They pass before 1 y wilder’d eyes, 
With looks as blooming 

As twice ten years ¢ 
W hen last in s 


But ah! we then had 


I gaze! me rise 


f many a hallowed form 
, young, and warn 
ro tk ey seem'd, 

Ortive hour we met 

never dream’d 

That youth's bright sun so soon would set. 


? 


Where are they now 7—I find them not 


Where erst their glorious forms were found 
Each favorite haunt, each well known spot, 
Echoes no more the cheerful sound 
Of their glad voices.—They are gone 
O’er hills, and streams, and valleys wide: 
Scatter’d like leaves by autumn strown, 


Even in their freshest bloom and pride 


The placid brook still winds its way 


Thro’ sloping banks bedeck’d with flowers 


The zephyrs thro’ the leaflets play, 
The same as in life’s early hours. 

But time and change have strangely cast 
O’er every spot a lonesome air: 


My thoughts are treasur’d with the past— 


My happiest moments centre there. 


I feel that e’en my childhood’s home 
| Hath lost its once mysterious charm! 
| No voice parental bids me come— 
} None greets me with affection warm! 
i| But yet, amid my being’s blight, ; 
} One nourish'd thought with fondness glows— 
That where mine eyes first hailed the light, 
There they at dast, shall darkly close. 





— 


